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influence of states of excitement and exhaustion on the mind ; 
physical signs and emotional status in mental disease ; physical 
concomitants of hallucination ; morbid emotivity (all the various 
'phobias,' etc.); the organ of emotional life (M. Fere - , like Dr. Bucke, 
thinks it to be mainly the sympathetic nerve); individual predis- 
positions and idiosyncracies in emotional disease ; diagnosis ; social 
bearings ; and finally treatment — some 400 pages of detail, and 
little of it, except some highly interesting cases, very new. Let me 
say that M. Fern's pathological experience leads him to look with 
mistrust on all lively emotional susceptibility. "L'homme bien 
constitue" et absolument en bonne sant^ est incapable d'eprouver des 
Amotions violentes " (p. 494). Neither does he believe that mental 
disease should constitute an exemption from punishment for crime 
— this is a very radical doctrine (pp. 557-566) ! He has had no suc- 
cess in trying to treat morbid emotional states by hypnotism (p. 549), 
and he refuses to subscribe to the formula that genius is a ' neurosis ' 

(P- S 2 9)- 

The main impression that emanates from the book is the some- 
what unsympathetic one that man is primarily a museum-specimen ; 
but the author's curiosity, granting that basis, is worthy of unqualified 

P raise - William James. 

Die Hauptgesetze des menschlichen Gefilhlslebens. Von A. 
Lehmann. Uebersetzt von F. Bendixen. Leipzig, O. B_. Reis- 
land, 1892. — p. x, 356. 

A stout octavo volume, with Feeling for its subject, is, perhaps, 
more apt to repel than to attract the psychologist. But Dr. Leh- 
mann does not serve up the crambe peretita of descriptive Psy- 
chology ; and his scheme of classification of the emotions occupies 
no more than five and thirty pages. The two principal sections of 
his book are devoted to a discussion of the nature of Feeling, as 
psychological and psychophysical process, and to the elucidation of 
the " special laws " (dependencies) of Feeling. Under both heads, 
much is said that deserves careful consideration. 

The book has defects of form and arrangement. Based on an 
Essay which gained the gold medal of the Danish Royal Academy 
of Sciences, — and which itself included elements of an earlier inves- 
tigation, — it has suffered curtailment and received accretions at 
many points, and bears the marks of its growth. Moreover, the 
author's way of recapitulating every few sections, and italicising each 
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resume, tends to place on the same plane of importance results of 
very various worth. The use of a third set of type would have 
greatly assisted the reader, at the cost (as there are comparatively 
few foot-notes) of but a slight defacement of the page. 

But these faults are not essential. More serious is an objection 
suggested by a glance at the Table of Contents. We find there 
references to paragraphs dealing with the relations of the affective 
process to bodily states, to expressions of volition and to sensation 
or idea, and with its dependence on ideational content. Nothing is 
said as to a possible correlation with stimulus. 1 And yet I believe 
it can be shown, that the quality of sense-feeling is directly condi- 
tioned by stimulus-intensity : while the other properties of stimulus 
either admit of translation into terms of intensity (time, and, though 
not so simply, space) ; or are inoperative as regards affective 
quality, except in so far as their differences imply different points of 
origin of the feeling-curve above the intensity-abscissa, — different 
values for just noticeable pleasure, — and, consequently, a displace- 
ment of the whole movement along this abscissa, from liminal 
pleasure to pain (quality). It is impossible to set down one's 
reasons for adopting such a theory, within the limits of a review. 
The maintaining of it would simply involve, in many cases, the 
alteration of Dr. Lehmann's word "idea" to "stimulus" : in others, 
there is more at issue than a choice of expressions. 

We may pass over the brief Introduction, which contains para- 
graphs on the development of the doctrine of Feeling from Sulzer 
to Wundt, and proceed at once to consider the first chapter of 
Section I : The relation of Feeling to Sensation and Idea. The initial 
difficulty is, of course, terminological. The author reserves the 
word "feeling" for the concrete mental process; the pleasure and 
unpleasantness which are the outcome of psychological abstraction 
he calls "emotional elements" or "feeling-tones." Neither phrase 
seems so good as the terms "affection," "affective elements." To 
the orthodox or Kantian theory of Feeling, as here stated in outline 
and to the objections urged against the Herbartian position, I can 
readily subscribe : though I do not think that the latter could be 
affiliated to any of the modern forms of the Kantian view (p. 31). 
Dr. Lehmann is admirably clear as to the nature of pain (p. 39). 
Pain is neither sensation, nor abstract affection, — unpleasantness : 
it is a fusion of unpleasantness with sensation, and is always 
specially colored by its sensational constituent. The reaction-times 

1 See, however, p. 144 ff. 
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quoted (pp. 40, 42) tend, from the conditions of experimentation, to 
be of sensorial rather than of muscular length. This might have 
been mentioned. As regards the Weber experiments, I was led by 
their repetition for lecture purposes to the same conclusion which 
the writer has reached : namely, that there are four elements in each, 
and not two only. The ordinary explanation correlates not S with 
F, S * with F 1 , but S with F '. Does this argument, if correct, 
invalidate the pathological evidence ? At any rate, it becomes a 
necessity to scrutinize this latter with extreme care. A case of 
" complete " anaesthesia of a patient trained in introspection would 
be a godsend to the psychologist. 1 

The relations of the Feelings to bodily states. — The "definition " of 
the Emotion (p. 59) is only a description, though Dr. Lehmann's 
analysis is correct enough. Certainly the suddenness of the impres- 
sion is not essential, — unless we make it so by the terms of a 
definition. What we have to start with, is a strong feeling ; i. e., a 
sensation-affection fusion, in which the affection is very intense. 
The presence of this in consciousness implies either polyideism or 
(practically) monoideism (p. 128), according to its quality. The 
various changes in the bodily state, concomitant or succeeding, 
also have their mental parallel. What of all this content constitutes 
the Emotion ? By genus, I should be tempted to say, it is just the 
primary feeling, the intensely toned ideational complex. What we 
regard as the differentia, is largely a matter of taste. The author 
appears to ascribe equal importance to all the three moments. — I 
shall return to the point later. 

The criticism of Lange's views need not detain us 2 : nor need we 
spend much time on Dr. Lehmann's own experimentation. That his 
theses are all made out in detail one cannot say. But his general 
conclusion confirms and amplifies our previous knowledge. 3 It is as 
follows : Pleasurably toned states of every kind are accompanied by 
dilatation of the superficial vessels, by intensification of the innerva- 
tion of the voluntary (especially of the respiratory) muscles, and, 
probably, by increase of the extent of the heart-movements : un- 

1 Kiilpe has, I believe, given up the argument from the organic " feelings " 
(pp. 52 ff.), while retaining that from pathology. 

2 One may compare Wundt's remarks, Phil. Stud., VI, p. 349 ff. 

3 To mention one or two points. The reasoning on p. 87, as regards the raising 
of the pulse-curve in Joy, does not seem very cogent. The remarks on pp. 90, 91 
show how complex the factors may be, which the arm-curve registered as totality; 
and p. 96 suggests the possibility of extraneous sources of error. — On the whole 
subject, cf. James, Principles, II, p. 447. 
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pleasantly toned states, by constriction of the superficial vessels, by 
various disturbances of the innervation of the voluntary and organic 
muscles, and, probably, as a rule by vascular atony within the 
organism, conjoined with diminution of the extent of heart-movement 
(pp. 112, 113). This statement tells with equal force against all the 
special physiological theories of Feeling, such as those of Meynert 
(cortical eupncea and dyspnoea), Lange (vasomotor changes), Mun- 
sterberg (reflexly excited sensations of flexion and extension). 

Important is the confirmation, by the author's experiments, of 
what those of Lange (p. 73) and others, as well as general psycho- 
logical considerations, had already made probable, — the identity of 
the affective element in the sense-feeling and the emotion (p. 112). 
Surely this fact does away with any such dual theory as that of Pro- 
fessor James. 1 But it does more ; it shifts the ground of discussion 
of the sensational hypothesis of Feeling from emotion to the sim- 
plest concrete form of affection. If the affective factor in Emotion 
is only a fusion of organic sensations, then that is also the case 
in the instance of Sense-feeling (p. 122). Defending the orthodox 
view from this standpoint, Dr. Lehman n adduces four arguments 
against Professor James's contention. There is the infinite regressus ; 
the organic sensation itself can be sensed as well as felt ; whence 
its tone? — and whence isolation at one time, fusion (to affection) 
at another? Then again, the addenda are different in different 
cases ;wenhe tceh uniformity of the sum ? Thirdly, there should 
be a time-interval between the sensation and its tone, in the Sense- 
feeling (cf. pp. 46, 47). Lastly, the tone may be present, in Emotion, 
before the organic sensations have been excited. — Plainly, argu- 
ments of various value. The fourth, e.g., is answered with the 
answer to the third. And presentationists might be disposed to 
deny the uniform nature of pleasure and pain. But arguments 
which raise definite (and mostly experimental) issues ; and which 
certainly reinforce the objections to heterogenesis. 

Emotion disturbs the normal train of ideas. Kant regarded the 
disturbance as the effect of the primary feeling; Herbart deduced 
the emotion from the disturbance ; Wundt follows Kant, while 
adding to his view the fact of the reaction of the disturbance 
on the sum of conscious content. In the rule that the pleasure- 
emotion implies polyideism (play of imagination), the pain-emotion 
monoideism, the writer sees an indication of the correctness of the 

1 Op. tit., p. 468. Perhaps the dualism should not be emphasized, pending the 
publication of the promised Pleasure-Pain chapter. 
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ascription of these ideational disturbances to vasomotor changes. 
He tests the matter by an appeal from the normal to the "un- 
motived" emotions, — the emotions of intoxication, poisoning, or 
those due to pathological conditions, — and concludes that the 
disturbances are "mainly caused by changes in the innervation 
of the cerebral vessels, whereby the central nervous activity is 
furthered or inhibited" (p. 132). There is a want of clearness 
in this analysis, conditioned partly by the separate consideration 
of the two differentia, — if one may term them so, — the ideational 
interruption and the involuntary bodily changes, partly by exclusive 
adherence to the psychophysical point of view. In the language 
of Parallelism, we have : primary (complex) stimulus = strong 
feeling (toned perception, or toned idea or ideational complex) ; 
cortical reaction (diffusion or local limitation of stimulus) = toned 
polyideism (with affective fusion) or toned monoideism ; peripheral 
reaction (' bodily reverberation ') = organic sensations. Wundt is, 
therefore, quite right in making the disturbance of ideas conse- 
quent on the primary feeling ; psychologically, the Kantian view 
holds, — except that it is bold, even where Association is at work, 
to talk of mental causation. The criticism of p. 132 is, so far, 
wrong ; it applies the rule of psychophysics to another science. 
Herbart is condemned with presentationism in general. 

As for the special thesis, — the reference of the ideational dis- 
turbance to the state of innervation of the cerebral vessels, — it 
is tenable enough ; though the unmotived emotions give it no more 
support than that of analogy (cf p. 131). The fact that in their 
case the ideas are toned, hints plainly at the necessity of the cor- 
relation of affection with stimulus (cf. p. 127). 

The relation of Feeling to expressions of Will. — How is emotional 
expression to be distinguished from that of Impulse and Instinct ? 
In the former case occur movements of the involuntary muscles, 
together with vague, undirected movements of the voluntary. In 
the latter instances, the movements are always of the voluntary 
muscles, and are directed to a certain end (pp. 136, 137). This 
distinction may serve for classification ; as a matter of fact, neither 
Emotion, Impulse nor Instinct is ever found 'pure' (p. 141). Every 
emotion is an impulse ; for among the changes of innervation con- 
stituting the organic resonance will certainly be present some which 
will issue in instinctive action. And every impulse is an emotion 
(Wundt): for the first thing in the impulse is a feeling, and this 
will certainly have for consequence some of the ingredients of 
emotion. 
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Two points require notice here. The first is Dr. Lehmann's view 
of the relation of Instinct to Impulse. On p. 133 we are told 
that the latter is more complex in character than the former. On 
p. i/] 1 and elsewhere the two seem to be regarded as standing 
practically on the same psychological level. This vacillation may 
be due to the other questionable position taken up : that these 
processes are to be defined in terms of their end or object (p. 137). 
Many — perhaps most — psychologists would accept this differentia. 
It seems to me that the emphasizing of it tends towards a confusion 
of Psychology with Biology. The Impulse is a fusion of the three 
conscious elements, with Conation preponderating : as such it is 
coordinate with the Perception and the Feeling. The Instinct is 
a fusion of the same three elements, showing an equilibrium of the 
two, Affection and Conation. As such it is coordinate with the 
Emotion (Sensation and Affection), and with Attention (Sensation 
and Conation). It is, therefore, by analysis, not less, but more, 
complex than the Impulse. The reference to an end can only con- 
cern us indirectly ; it shows that the third process (sensation) is 
there, is necessary for the arising of an instinct, — just as conation * 
is necessary for emotion, or affection for attention. 2 

The chapter concludes with the formulation of two corollaries. 
With one of these, — that in many cases the energies of simultaneous 
voluntary and emotional expression are inversely proportional to one 
another, — and to its educational implication (p. 142), I am inclined 
to agree. Of course, the author states it in very round terms. We 
must begin education on the affective basis : through the Feeling and 
the " eindeutig bestimmter Trieb." The question is, how to work 
with these, so as to motive rightly the later emerging voluntary at- 
tention and the (external and internal) voluntary act. However, that 
is a question for Pedagogy. — The other conclusion, that feeling- 
expression is primary, impulsive expression derivative, I cannot as- 
sent to, as a general principle. It follows, surely, from the author's 
premises, only in so far as he himself " is exclusively regarding the 
final stage of the process of development" (p. 143). And even 
there, as he admits, it is not universally valid. 

Theory of the Feeling. — Is affection a mental reaction upon idea ? 
The proposition implies either a special psychophysical process, be- 

1 Passive apperception only for the true emotion. 

2 Of course, the word Trieb is used to designate conscious processes of very 
different developmental value. Cf. Wundt, Fhys. Psych. II, 465, 471, 475 ; Phil. 
Stud., VI, 379, etc. Only let us describe it in terms of content. 
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side the ideational ; or the presence of a purely mental activity, 
without physical substrate. The first hypothesis must be judged on 
grounds of probability ; nothing definite can be urged against it 
(p. 145 : but cf. p. 159). The second does not come within the ken 
of the new Psychology. 1 

It is a matter of experience that what excites pleasure conduces to 
the welfare of the psychophysical organism, what excites unpleasant- 
ness, to its harm. Pleasure arises from the harmony of the bodily 
changes caused by stimulus and the conditions of the life of the 
organism, or of intellectual states and the conditions of conscious 
life ; unpleasantness, from their discordance. 

There is, in all probability, no physiological process underlying 
Feeling, other than that which underlies Idea. The lifting of loads 
by the crane typifies the production of ideas ; the ease or difficulty 
of the lifting corresponds to pleasure or pain. Pleasure and un- 
pleasantness are in all cases " the mental results of the relation be- 
tween the consumption of energy necessary at a given moment to the 
system at work, and the renewal of energy by the activity of 
nutrition" (p. 160). 

The biological discussion on pp. 146, 147 is acuter than some 
others, but wears rather a formal look. The analysis on j>. 149 finds 
a curious setting. Certain poisons are sweet in the mouth (S and F), 
but bitter in the belly (S x and F r ). But it is the mouth-sweetness 
by which the poor organism stands or falls. Pleasure and pain, weal 
and woe, do they correspond " durchweg " under these circumstances ? 

Though he is at such pains to formulate the biological correlation, 
Dr. Lehmann expresses himself as being very sceptical of its actual 
value (p. 160). It really is of no assistance to the psychologist. 
Why Wundt's psychological view of Feeling 2 should be held to in- 
volve, psychophysical^, a new brain-process, I do not understand. 
Nothing that the writer adduces makes against that view itself. The 
"work of an organ" (p. 156) is perception or idea : its activity, like 
that of the crane on p. 158, may be likened to the activity of apper- 
ception. 3 Wundt's analysis might have been the text of the argument 
here. 

1 Cf. KUlpe, in Arch. f. Geschichte d. Philosophic, VI, p. 177. Very refreshing 
is the frank recognition here, and by Dr. Lehmann (pp. 167, 168), of Fechner's 
services to modern psychology. 

2 As the reaction, by the way, not of mind, but of apperception, upon perception 
and idea. See Phil. Stud., VI, p. 364. 

8 Haltingly, of course, and misleadingly, if the phrase "production of ideas" 
ascribes to voluntary attention the power of raising ideas over the limen. 
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The explanation of "logical" unpleasantness on p. 160 is, pace the 
author, logical and not psychological. The point will need to be 
considered in detail, when we reach the chapter on the so-called 
" Emotions of Relation." In the meantime it may be noted that the 
unpleasant tone of the strain-sensation content has been left wholly 
out of account. 

The second and third divisions of the work I hope to deal with in 

the next number of this Review. „ _ _ 

E. B. Titchener. 

Der echte und der xenophontische Sokrates. Von Karl Joel. 
Erster Band. Berlin, R. Gaertner's Verlagsbuchhandlung Her- 
mann Heyfelder, 1893. — pp. 554. 

The present volume, the first of two on the same subject, contains 
— besides an Introduction, describing the state of Socratic learning 
at the present time and the purpose, criteria, and method of the 
work — discussions of : (A) The Religious Views, genuine and 
Xenophontic, of Socrates, including chapters on 'the Bai/ioviov arid 
divination,' 'piety and religious life,' 'nature and activity of the 
gods ' ; (B) The Individual Ethics of Socrates, comprising chapters 
on (i) 'the main features of Socraticism,' (ii) 'the Socratic individual 
ethics in the Memorabilia] with sub-divisions under (i) entitled, 
' General Characterization and Explanation of the Socratic Principle,' 
and 'The Socrates of Aristotle,' under (ii) entitled, 'The Socratic 
Theory of Virtue,' and 'The Socratic Activity' 

Recent criticism, our author shows, has thrown doubt upon the 
traditional view of the sources of information regarding the genuine 
Socrates and his work, and necessitates a considerable revision of 
that view. The Protagoras of Plato, the notices of Socrates and of his 
doctrine and work by Aristotle, and the Memorabilia all become, in 
consequence of the attacks made upon the text of the Memorabilia, for 
the time being at least, uncertain authorities. Textual rejection has 
been carried too far, and the way out of the difficulties of the present 
situation appears to be to separate, on the basis of sound psycho- 
logical as well as mere textual criticism, what in the Memorabilia 
came from Xenophon as a reporter or would-be historian from what 
he wrote as an apologist for Socrates, as a man of action rather than 
contemplation, a believer in and follower of traditional opinion and 
custom. It being shown that the personality of Xenophon forces 
itself into his account of Socrates and his doctrine and life, we 
may take as a criterion for the separation of the genuine and the 



